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SERVICES were held by the Jews over all the civilized 
world Saturday and Sunday in observance of the hun- 
dredth birthday of Sir Moses Montefiore. In New York 
and vicinity, the celebration which began in Chickering 
Hall on Saturday was renewed in most of the synagogues 
and temples. Mention in honor of the philanthropical 
patriarch was made in many of the Christian churches, and 
many Christian ministers attended services in the syna- 
gogues. Inthe forenoon, the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids, at Eighty-fourth street and avenue A, was dedi- 
cated and Henry Ward Beecher addressed a large congre 
gation at the Temple Emanu-El. The Hebrew service of 
prayer and thanksgiving as used in all the synagogues of 
Great Britain was adapted for use, and was used in most 
of the services. Sir Moses Montefiore is president of the 
Alliance Insurance Company of London, and has been 
intimately identified with insurance interests for over 
sixty years. 





RECENTLY a committee of the New England Insurance 
Exchange paid a visit to Holyoke, and, after inspection, 
came to the conclusion that the fire department was inad- 
equate to protect the immense interests at stake in that 
manufacturing city. They accordingly gave notice to the 
authorities that a new steam fire engine must be purchased, 
additional hose provided, and the fire alarm system ex- 
tended, otherwise insurance rates would be advanced fifty 
percent. Holyoke is a city covering nearly 10,000 acres, 
has a population of about 25,000, and has some of the 
largest paper mills and other manufacturing establish- 
ments to be found in the country. The fire department 
consists of three steam engines, two hook and ladder 
trucks and seven hose carriages; there are about 7000 
feet of hose in use, but most of it is reported to be of an 
inferior quality; the water supply is not complained of, 
and there is a liberal amount of street mains in service. 
The value of all apparatus is given at $23,500, and the 
annual cost of maintaining the department at $17,500. It 
's not surprising that underwriters are not satisfied with this 
department ; a city having so much capital exposed to fire 
hazards should have at least twice as much money in fire ap- 
Paratus, a full paid department, and a chief whose compen- 
sation should be sufficient to warrant his giving his whole 
time to the business. Holyoke makes a great pretense of 





wealth and enterprise, but is exceedingly niggardly in 
its expenditures for fire protection. This is the city where, 
when a fire was discovered in a factory, the workmen closed 
the gates in the faces of the firemen, and they had to force 
their way in to get at the fire. It was the chief of this de- 
partment who stated at the Convention of Chief Engineers 
that he had accumulated evidence against an incendiary 
there, which he offered to furnish the underwriters if they 
would prosecute him. They declined, however, preferring 
to pay the loss and thus offer a premium for arson, There 
is evidently something rotten in Holyoke, and the 
New England Association has not stirred up the matter 
a moment too soon. If the underwriters will insert 
the three-quarters loss clause in their Holyoke policies, 
they will soon find a decided improvement in the charac- 
ter of the fire hazards, as well as in the fire department. 





THAT was a severe hit the fire companies received last 
week by the burning of Chapman’s dry-goods establish- 
ment in Milwaukee. The loss is reported at $550,000 
and the insurance at $450,009, distributed among the 
principal companies of the country, native,and foreign. 
The policies ranged from $2500 to $10,000, but few of the 
companies carrying the larger sum. How the fire origin- 
ated is still a mystery, but it is believed to have started 
from a grate used the day before in an obscure part of the 
building. This loss seems to be an argument against the 
efficacy of the proposition to make each insurer carry a 
portion of his risk himself. The interest the owner of the 
Chapman building and stock had in the property over and 
above his insurance should have induced him to employ 
watchmen and adopt other safeguards to protect the prop- 
erty; perhaps he did, but if so, the watchman appears to 
have been of the kind that do not watch ; and if there was 
any means of fire protection, it was not brought into ser- 
vice, and when the fire department reached the scene the 
fate of the building was sealed. This was unquestionably 
one of those fires that could have been prevented by the 
exercise of foresight and a reasonable degree of prudence ; 
for the lack of these, $550,000 worth of property is added 
to the ash heap. It would be interesting to know what 
suggestions the underwriters had made for improving and 
protecting this risk ; or did they write it blindly and trust 
to the proprietor’s interest in it to save them from loss? 





WHEN co-operative life associations are criticised for 
their lack of permanency and their notorious short-lived 
propensities, the managers of the most prosperous of these 
concerns are wont to shelter themselves under the very 
thin defense that the countless number of them that have 
died were small and weak, and not of the representative 
class, and that the larger organizations are bound to stay, 
being possessed of elements of permanency fully equal to 
the regular life companies. Co-operativism, as practiced 
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by individual companies, never lasts longer than a decade, 
according to past experience, and statistics show that, on 
the average, they do not exist beyond two or three years 
at the most. The large co-operative organizations object 
seriously to the prediction of scientific life underwriters 
that they cannot last a generation out, their Pharisaic 
managers claiming these associations to be incomparably 
superior to the weaklings that are constantly dropping out 
of existence. It is inevitable, however, that these “ad- 
vanced” organizations, great and small, will continue to 
succumb to the laws of mortality just as they have done 
in the past ten years, for the fallacy of the system is as 
sure to destroy the larger and more vigorous concerns as 
it is the weaker ones, though a little more time may be 
taken in the natural process. A fair indication of the 
early decline of co-operative insurance is noticeable in the 
record of the United Brethren Mutual Aid Society of 
Lebanon, one of the most successful and oldest of the 
assessment life associations. The New York Commercial 
Bulletin a few days ago published a lengthy criticism on the 
record of this co-operative, and presented an interesting 
tabulation of its rise and fall, compiled from the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance reports for the past ten years, and which 
we produce here as follows: 























Member- 
: Mean Amount No. 

YEARS. ~- * of Insurance Py vom om Withe 
Each Year, During Year. *| — $x000. oo 

| 

| 
1874 ........| 7,033 | $6,373,000 | $75,000 | $11.80 | 390 
re 9,900 9,600,000 134,600 14.10 | 742 
FIO 50.0000) 32,908 13,457,000 167,000 12.40 770 
1877 ........| 14,237 *| 18,079,500 302,102 16.70 | 1,658 
1878 ........| 13,826 21,241,500 399,168 | 18.90 3,270 
ot eee 12,409 19,958,000 461,014 | 23.20 | 3,321 
DE wi ceca 12,684 18,755,000 | 473,205 | 25.20 | 1,235 
1881 ....,.. | 12,059 18,119,250 | 510,947 | 28.20 | 1,260 
1882 ..... I..| 10,947 16,589,250 | 484,190 | 29.20 | 2,205 
1883 ........| 9,662 14,446,000 498,700 34.70 | 2,052 

| 





When the other prominent co-dperatives that are can- 
vassing for business in various States reach the present 
age of the United Brethren Society, should they manage to 
survive that period of time, their reports will undoubtedly 
show a similar experience. Life agents should not neglect 
opportunities to let the public know that the co-operative 
societies that are pushing for business are organizations of 
a few years’ growth, possessing no record, and that they 
cannot stand the light of comparison with the great life 
companies whose existence antedate a quarter of a century. 





THE treasurer of the fire department at Camden, New 
York, recently communicated to the editor of The Fire- 
man’s Journal the fact that a considerable amount of 
premiums was collected in that place outside of the local 
agencies, and, consequently, the fire department was un- 
able to collect the two per cent tax imposed on premiums 
for the benefit of fire departments. The letter was for- 
warded to Superintendent McCall, with a request for in- 











formation as to the manner in which the collection of pre. 
miums was reported to him, and as to how the tax could 
be collected from agents and companies who received pre. 
miums without having executed the bond required by law, 
The following is the reply of the Superintendent. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, October 18, 1884, { 


To the Editor of THE FIREMAN’s JOURNAL: 

DEAR StR—On my return from New York this morning, I find yours of 
the 16th instant, with enclosures relating to fire department taxes, Ip 
answer to your first question, I enclose a copy of the blank form upon 
which reports are made of taxes paid to fire departments. The act regu. 
lating the payment of taxes to fire departments is known as chapter 465 
of the laws of 1875. The first and second sections were amended by 
chapter 359 of the laws of 1876, and the third section was amended by 
chapter 138 of the laws of 1878 and chapter 153 of the laws of 1879. You 
will find these several amendments in the New York Insurance Reports, 
full editions, page 224 in reports marked 1877, page 232 of 1879 report, 
and page 231 of 1880 report. I am of the opinion that any broker or agent 
effecting insurances, without having filed the bond described in the sec- 
ond section of chapter 359 of the laws of 1876, is subject to the penalty of 
$200 provided for in chapter 153 of the laws of 1879. I mean to make 
this opinion so broad that it will cover the case of New York agents of 
foreign companies, and companies of other States issuing policies in 
localities where the company has no duly appointed agent, and where the 
risk is written over the counters in New York city. In my opinion, the 
receipt of such premium, without the agent having filed the bond herein- 
before referred to, is a violation of law. There can be no question that 
the tax on such premiums is due to the fire department of the city or 
village in which the risk is located. You will observe that the suit may 
be brought by the foreman of any fire company, and the only information 
that he needs, in order to bring such suit, is the name of the company and 
the agent countersigning the policy. Be assured I will do whatever I can 
to further the prosecution of offending parties, I return your enclosures 
herewith. Respectfully yours, , 

Joun A. McCALL, JR., Superintendent, 


The law is very explicit in requiring that every person, 
before receiving any insurance premiums, shall file with 
the treasurer of the fire department a bond in the penal sum 
of $500, conditioned that he will truly report to such 
treasurer all premiums collected by him. The penalty for 
neglect to file such bond is $200, which may be sued for 
by the treasurer or any foreman of the fire department. 
The treasurer who brought up the subject has a long list 
of companies that wrote policies on a tannery in that vil 
lage, but does not know the names of the agents placing 
them ; they filed no bonds, nor have they paid the tax on the 
premiums collected. In the list are some of the most 
prominent insurance companies, as well as several not 
authorized to do business in this State. It is intimated 
that a vigorous effort will be made to collect back taxes 
and to see that the law is complied with in future. To 
this end the aid of the New York State Firemen’s Associa- 
tion is invoked, with a view to securing unity of action 
throughout the State. 





THE formal complaint made by the Royal Fire Insut- 
ance Company to the New York Tariff Association, to the 
effect that some members of that organization were violat- 
ing their obligation, came up for action at the meeting of 
that body last week and created quite a ripple of excite 
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ment. After some discussion, a committee of five was 
appointed, to which all grievances of this character are to 
be referred in future. The committee was empowered to 
employ an impartial expert to examine the books of any 
company or agents who are members of the association 
when they may deem it necessary. This action was re- 
sented by some members, who declared they would not 
permit an examination of their books by any committee 
orany expert. The trouble originated in regard to insur- 
ance on storage risks. The rules of the association limit 
the commission that may be paid for such business to 
fifteen per cent, except to the broker on the floor of the 
Produce Exchange, who is permitted to receive twenty 
per cent. Information reached Mr. Beddall, manager of 
the Royal, that some companies were paying thirty and 
even thirty-five per cent for the Produce Exchange busi- 
ness, and that the brokers were allowing ten and fifteen 
per cent rebate to the insured. Names of companies doing 
this have been whispered about in a strictly confidential 
manner, so that the evidence submitted could not be used, 
but the fact was evident that the members of the associa- 
tion were deliberately violating their obligation. Mr. 
Beddall was not the only one who became convinced of the 
fact, and his letter to the association was the result. One 
of our contemporaries has printed the statement that 
Alfred G. Peck, agent for several companies, was the per- 
son alluded to, and that he had refused to permit the 
committee or its expert to examine his books. This Mr. 
Peck denies, and on Monday declared that no one had 
asked to examine his books, and therefore he could not 
have refused permission. He admits that at the meeting 
of the association he might have declared that he 
would not submit to such examination, and out of this 
probably grew the report that he had been visited 
by the committee and had denied them or their expert 
access to his books. . The result of this little flurry is likely 
to be a cessation of the abuse complained of. That such 
acomplaint was necessary is a fact much to be regretted. 
It was a work of several years to organize the New York 


Tariff Association; because of the difficulties in the way’ 


of doing so here, the underwriting business was demoral- 
ized, not only in this city but throughout the country. 
New York underwriters were told by their country breth- 
ten that it was impossible to reform abuses elsewhere till 
some restraints were imposed upon the illegitimate practices 
that originated here, and were permitted to the prejudice 
of companies located in other States. In short, the com- 
plaint was general against New York underwriters, and 
they were distinctly told that the work of reform must be- 
gin here. After months .of hard work, the New York 
Tariff Association was formed, its members binding them- 
selves in honor to observe the rules and regulations it 
might adopt. Knowing these facts, the member who can 
deliberately disregard his plighted faith to his fellow-mem- 
bers, and, in an underhand and sneaking manner, violate 
the rules and seek to steal away their business, must have 
a very low estimate of the standard of honor among busi- 
ness men. It was a lackof faith in the integrity of some 





underwriters that made it such laborious work to organize 
the association in the first place, but it had come to be be- 
lieved that the members would be true to each other and 
to their own interests. No discipline the association can 
enforce is too severe to bestow upon a recreant member, 
who is so false to honor and manhood as to betray the 
confidence reposed in him. To destroy confidence in the 


good faith of the members is to destroy the association it- 
_self, obliterate all the good work it has done, and to spread 


demoralization throughout the country. Let a few com- 
panies like the Royal withdraw from the association and 
the end of its usefulness has been reached ; and in its fall 
it will carry down many similar organizations in other sec- 
tions of the country, for they cannot contend against the 
bad practices that would prevail in this city if all restraint 
is removed from the methods of doing business. As this 
matter of bad faith on the part of some of the members 
has excited so much comment, it should be sifted to the 
bottom and severe penalties imposed upon the guilty ones. 
If the association cannot protect itself from the bad faith 
of a few of its members, it may as well put up its shutters 
and close out business. ° 





‘ 


IMPROVING FIRE RISKS. 


ERY much has been written and said of late in re- 
V gard to insurance companies requiring property- 
owners to reduce the fire hazards to which their property 
is exposed and to increase the means of fire prevention 
and extinguishment, Underwriters have been very active 
in carrying out suggestions of this nature, so much so that 
owners of some classes of property consider them exceed- 
ingly exacting. It is the popular belief that underwriters 
are more interested than any other class of citizens in re- 


ducing the annual losses by fire, and that it is to their pecu- 


niary advantage when buildings and their contents are made 
less liable to burn. Theoretically, if not practically, this is 
not true; fire insurance companies are not charitable institu- 
tions, sending out their agents to compensate those who 
have been damaged by fire from a benevolent fund sub- 
scribed for that purpose ; on the contrary, they are organ- 
ized on a purely business basis, and for every dollar they 
pay out as indemnity for fire losses, the public has to pay 
them something more than 100 cents. It is, therefore, 
more to the pecuniary advantage of the public than the 
companies that fire hazards should be reduced and the 
aggregate of losses cut down. It is to the interest of com- 
panies that the risks in certain localities should be im- 
proved, and that certain classes of them should be better 
protected by fire extinguishing appliances; but when a 
propertyowner complies with their requirements, he forth- 
with demands a reduction of rates, and the companies are 
obliged to furnish him indemnity for a decreased premium. 
It is a maxim with fire underwriters to “charge for the 
risk as they find it,” and their rates are supposed to be 
graduated according to the degree of hazard that character- 
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izes each risk insured; to improve the risk is to cut down 
the receipts of the companies. If they lived up to their 
maxim, they would have no interest whatever in trying to 
provide better fire protection or to reduce the aggregate 
of fire losses. But, unfortunately, they do not; the com- 
petition for business is so great that rates are cut without 
regard tp hazards, and careless and reckless propertyown- 
ers can generally get all the insurance they want, whatever 
may be the condition of their property. In view of this 
fact, and also because of the immense values stored in 
limited areas, all subject to a single hazard, underwriters 
have interested themselves to induce propertyowners to 
provide all reasonable safeguards against fire; but when- 
ever this is done, it is at the sacrifice of a part of the pre- 
mium. If the theory of fire insurance was carried out to 
the letter, the public would furnish the funds with which 
to pay all fire losses, the expenses of the insuring com- 
panies, and a liberal profit to those whose capital is in- 
vested in the business; but, owing to certain abuses that 
have grown up, the profits have been a minus quantity for 
several years, and the expenses have been inadequately 
provided for. The fact that this is so constitutes the only 
reason why fire underwriters are interested to a greater 
extent than any other class of citizens in reducing the fire 
losses by insisting upon the improvement of risks. The 
annual destruction of over $100,000,000 worth of property 
each year is a direct tax upon the productive industry of 
the people equal to from one-fourth to one-sixth of their 
net earnings, and is shared by every citizen. Insurance 
companies may indemnify individuals for the destruction 
of their property, but the other insurers have to furnish 
the means to do it with, and it is the public, therefore, 
whose duty it is to compel propertyowners to provide bet- 
ter protection for their property. Such improvement, to be 
effectual, must be general, for a single hazard often sufficies 
to jeopard the property of hundreds of owners; the in- 
troduction and upsetting of a kerosene lamp in the insig- 
nificant cow stable of Mrs. O’Leary originated the Chicago 
conflagration ; the negligence of a single propertyowner 
may imperil the safety of a city. It is clearly the duty of 
the public, not of the insurance companies, to see that all 
classes of property are properly protected, and that every 
safeguard is provided to prevent fires. Authority should 
be reposed in some one to conduct necessary examinations 
and to compel the adoption of such precautions as may be 
ordered. In short, every large city, at least, should have 
a fire inspector, and such assistants as may be required 
clothed with authority to make inspections of property 
and to compel such improvements as may be necessary. 
It is useless to expect insurance companies, as a rule, to 
improve the risks they insure; it is not their business to 
do so, nor is it to their interest except as regards certain 
classes of hazards, for the insuring of which they charge 
high rates. 

What should be done is to make it to the interest of 
propertyowners themselves to make their buildings as 
nearly fireproof as possible, and to adopt such measures of 
precaution and protection as will reduce the fire hazard to 





the minimum. This they will not do so long as they can 
put up cheap buildings and insure them at their fy] value 
or more at low rates. It is not long since that a Boston 
gentleman who represents a large estate, which includes 
number of buildings rented for business and dwelling pur. 
poses, said, in a communication to a local paper, that while 
he was willing to spend whatever was necessary to im, 
prove the sanitary condition of these buildings, he woulg 
not spend a dollar for fire protection unless the insuraneg 
companies would make it to his interest by reducing their 
rates; they assumed the risk, he argued, and if they 
wanted the risk improved, they must improve it at their 
own cost. This gentleman looked at the matter from an 
entirely selfish standpoint ; he cared nothing for the dan. 
ger which his buildings imposed upon the city, nor what 
losses his tenants might suffer; he had paid for indemnity 
and was ready to sell out to the companies. If the law of 
the State, however, prohibited the insurance companies 
paying more than three-fourths of a loss occurring in any 
of his buildings, he would then have found it to his interest 
to improve the risk, and so reduce his chances of loss and 
his rates of insurance at the same time. If he could not 
sell to the insurance companies at full value, his indiffer. 
ence would be changed to anxiety lest he should be forced 
to sell to them at their valuation. Discussing this subject 
at the recent convention of insurance officers, Mr. Notman, 
president of the Niagara, used the following language: 


As an underwriter of many years’ experience, you have a right to ask 
me if there is any remedy for this which I have to propose, and I would 
suggest in reply what has been in the minds of underwriters for some 
time, and is being forced upon them more and more, and has been used 
in some policies in some districts of the country, that a clause limiting 
the amount to be paid on anv loss to, say, three-fourths or four-fifths, or 
some other percentage considerably less than the total amount of the loss, 
be inserted, so that the assured shall be a sufferer in common with the 
companies and the country. And I ask of you, gentlemen of the conven. 
tion, to consider whether it is not your duty to propose to the legislators 
of your respective States a law in each State declaring it against public 
policy that the full amount of any loss should be collected? A restric- 
tion of this kind would go far to limit the destruction of property by fire, 
and it is for you to bring about such a measure as will take it out of the 
power of the insurance companies upon the one hand to pay, or that of 
the loser to demand, on the other hand, full indemnity for his loss, 


Such a restriction would unquestionably tend to make 
propertyowners more careful, and to exact care and watch- 
fulness on the part of their tenants, with a view to pre- 
venting fires; it would also be an inducement to them to 
provide the means for extinguishing fires in their incipency. 
In short, if propertyowners knew that a portion of any 
loss occasioned by fire in their premises had to be paid for 
out of the treasury of the insurance companies, they would 
feel that the question of improving the risk was one of 
vital importance to them, and that it was worth spending 
money to reduce the chances of being burned out. While 
all propertyowners want insurance, few of them care to be- 
come their own insurers except under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The three-quarter loss clause has already been incorpo 
rated in policies issued upon certain classes of risks, and 
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the results have been highly satisfactory thus far. To in- 
corporate it in every policy might work some hardships to 
individuals, but it would, unquestionably, be to the interest 
of the general public, and prevent much of the enormous 
waste that is now going on. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THERE has been more excitement among the insurance men during 
the past week in political matters’than we have known in any previous 
campaign. The lines have been very tightly drawn, and the divisions 
in the several offices are quite marked. It is no uncommon sight to 
notice clerks in the same office each wearing a badge of some kind 
during office hours. One young man in the Home office rather de- 
served a castigation from both sides by wearing badges of each party. 
When a Democrat approached him he displayed a Cleveland badge, 
and when a Republican sought his sympathy he displayed a Blaine 
badge. This worked very well until cash subscriptions were solicited, 
when this double-minded young man was asked to subscribe first by 
one side and then by the other. The best of humor seems to have pre- 
vailed. To-morrow night the Blaine men representing the underwrit- 
ers expect to parade, and instead of carrying torches, each man will 
be supplied with a portable electric light for his hat. May the best 


man win. 
* * x ¥ 


In a far Western city, two of the prominent National Board com- 
panies have publicly advertised that they will insure property at fifty 
per cent of the regular tariff rates. There is considerable comment 
upon this irregular conduct among the companies in this city and Hart- 
ford, and it is very naturally asked if the companies in question have 
one set of principles for this market and another for their far Western 
agency. It is not to be assumed that the companies are acting with- 
out some provocation ; but with all the boards, national, State and 
local, provided to adjust all rational disputes, it does seem as if such 
matters might be adjusted without a resort to an expedient so destruc- 
live of tariffs as the open cut of fifty per cent referred to. 


* * * * 


A. DE BERNALES, whose recent connection with the United Fire 
Reinsurance Company of England was the subject of considerable 
comment, is now in England, having sailed by the “ Arizona” on the 
18th inst. His departure was hardly so public as on a former occasion, 
when a dinner to numerous friends at Cable’s preceded it. 


* * * * 


IT is understood that certain changes in the constitution of the New 
York Tariff Association are shortly to be proposed to remedy some 
difficulties under which various companies are laboring with reference 
to the Produce Exchange business. Like all new associations, that of 


the tariff companies has been found to require an occasional amend- 


ment to prevent abuses growing up in the practices of companies. The 
results of the experiment thus far have been productive of untold good 
and remarkably little evil to the whole fraternity; and the few cases 
which have developed friction are likely to lead to some simple legisla- 
tion to prevent further complaints. 


* * * * 


WHILE the rates of the Tariff Association and commissions are 
entirely satisfactory, and probably cover three-fifths of the insurable 
values of the entire city, it must be confessed that the moment the 
building line is crossed some very low rates are made and accepted. 
We heard of a hat and cap factory, employing nearly 100 hands and 
located on the north side of Bleecker street, near Broadway, being in- 





sured last week at fifty cents per annum. Had it been on the south 
side of Bleecker street, the rate would have been almost one and a half 
per cent. The width of the street saved the owner of the property two- 
thirds of his legitimate rate in effecting insurance. This low price was 
made by several companies generally esteemed conservative by the 
profession: 
* * x 

CONCERNING a paragraph in our columns last week about the Fort 
Worth Cotton Congress being insured in New York at less than the 
Texas rates, the secretary of a city company remarks that he has no 
doubt that it has been offered here below the tariff, but he should re- 
quire evidence before being ready to believe that it has been actually 
written. It is a regular practice now by all or nearly all the 
local companies, before accepting insurance on outside risks, to 
send inquiries to the National Board rooms for the tariff rate. If any 
but Fort Worth risks are offered here, it would be difficult to secure any 
policies at less than the tariff. There is nothing to prevent offers of 
this character, but it is not easy to deceive or persuade the companies 
into an acceptance. 

* ¥ * * 


NEARLY all our local offices were caught with lines on the Chapman 
dry-goods risk in Milwaukee, which burned a few days ago. It wasa 
favorite risk, as shown by the liberal lines written upon it. 


* * * * 


THE baking powder risk on Duane street, in this city, which burned 
a short time ago, was so well regarded by the underwriters that it was 
written at sixty cents; but then think of the wholesale grocery stock, 
with tons of baking powder, written at thirty cents! Beside these, the 
other was a bonanza rate, or would have been if the risk hadn’t burned. 

x x x 

THE slight fire in one of the side buildings of Valentine & Co. of 
Brooklyn was adjusted, we are informed, at $1000. It was principally 
a loss on office furniture and fixtures, 


* * * * 


WE are advised that a hot fight over a Southern loss has been trans- 
ferred from the scene of the fire to this city, and that there was a 
warm scene in a Broadway back office last week between several mer- 
chants who hold assignments of the claims for loss, and the adjusters, 
who are anxious to pay, but do not recognize the full amount claimed. 
As the sum involved is $60,000, we shall probably hear of the matter 
in the courts and a settlement in full before many weeks. 


* * * * 


ONE of the losers by the fire in Carthage, N. Y., was only one-half 
insured. He allowed policies to lapse last spring, because he was un- 
willing to pay the “combination rate.” Three companies saved their 
policies from loss by his obstinacy, but the loser now wishes he had re- 
newed the companies’ risk. 


* * * x 


THE new building of the Brooklyn Life, on Liberty street, begins to 
assume proportions which reveal its symmetry and modesty. Opposite 
the high building of the Mutual Life, it is nat an imposing structure, 
but its income will doubtless represent a return on capital invested 
fully equal to its mammoth neighbor. 


* * * * 


WE are not surprised to learn that both Philadelphia and Jersey 
City brokers are sending to their correspondents policies of the Anglo- 
American of Washington, in spite of the open charges of fraud pre- 
ferred against the company and its so-called managers. Anybody who 
is found with such a policy on hand in case of fire deserves public ex- 
coriation. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


(Continued.) 

One of the most important sub-divisions of the subject is the spontaneous 
combustion of coal. The subject of special investigations by several 
British commissions has been the cause of many fires and marine disasters. 
All reports have, however, not had much practical effect in lessening the 
hazard. Fortunately for our country, our soft or bituminous coals are 
not as prone to ignite spontaneously as the English, and the subject has, 
therefore, not attracted the same amount of attention with us as in Eng- 
land. 

Before entering into a discussion of the subject, it is well to first ascer- 
tain what coal is and how it was formed ‘‘Coal is the product of the 
decomposition of vegetable matter under special conditions,” found in 
the carboniferous period of the geological carboniferous age, which is 
divided into: (1) ‘sub-carboniferous,” (2) “coal measures,” or ‘‘car- 
boniferous proper,” and (3) permian.” The ‘‘sub-carboniferous” was 
the period of preparation, the “coal measures” the period of culmina- 
tion, and the ‘‘ permian ” the period of decline. It was formed from the 
wood of numerous plants—belonging principally to the orders of ferns, 
segillarids, conifers, calamites and lepidodendrids—by the accumulation 
of the growth in si¢wz and its carbonization in the presence of water, as may 
be noticed, in an analogous case, in the peat logs at present. But the cli- 
mate of the coal period was warmer, more humid and uniform, and the at- 
mosphere was charged with more carbonic acid gas than now. This period, 
which is about one-thirtieth of ‘‘ recorded” geological time, has been 
variously estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 years. The remains of 
the plants which were tranformed into coal are found in the form of leaves, 
branches and trunks in the top surface of the coal seam, and in the over- 
lying black shale, as roots and stools in their original position, the under- 
clay, and as logs in the sandstones above the coal seam. Nearly 700 
species of plants have been discovered in the coal measures. 

Coal is sub-divided as follows: When the combustible matter in it 
contains ninety to ninety-five per cent fixed carbon, it is called anthracite ; 
if the combustible matter contains eighty to eighty-five per cent fixed car- 
bon and fifteen to twenty per cent volatile matter, it is called semi-bitu- 
minous ; if the volatile matter is as high as thirty to forty per cent, it is 
bituminous coal; and if the volatile matter is forty per cent or over, 
highly bituminous. The following table, arranged by Prof. Le Conte, 
shows the composition of the different kinds of vegetable matter and 
coals: 





Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 





100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


16.66 133-33 
12.18 83.07 
9.83 55-67 
8.37 42.42 
6.12 21.23 
2.84 1.74 


Peat.... 

Lignite 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal 














The most important varieties of British bituminous coal are: (1) Cannel 
or parrot coal, which is rich in disposable hydrogen, and is, therefore, val- 
uable for the manufacture of coal gas; (2) of a type resembling that of 
Newcastle, which is much used and valued for domestic purposes ; and 
(3) a variety which approaches anthracite in quality, burning with a good 
flame, emitting little smoke, and giving a steady heat. It has by some 
been termed“ steam coal,” 

Lignite, or the German brown coal, is a general term to include all those 
varieties of coal which, in their chemical composition, form a stage be- 
tween the more developed peat and the coals of the carboniferous system. 
Both terms are unfortunate, as lignite points to a woody structure, and 
brown coal to a color, both of which are not essential for the classification 
of a coal under this head. 

I may, for general interest, add that coal measures are of great thick- 
ness in some places; as in Pennsylvania, 4000 feet; in West Virginia, 
4500 feet ; in South Wales, 12,000, and in Nova Scotia, 13,000 feet; while 
single seams, in order to be workable, must be three feet thick. Mam- 
moth seams are found in Pennsylvania over 100 feet thick, which are pro- 
duced by the running together of many seams, 

Besides the above composition of different coals, they always contain 
other mineral impurities mixed with them, and of these, especially, the 





sulphur compounds are of greatest interest in the investi 
phenomena of this branch of spontaneous combustion, Sulphur occurs 
in coal as sulphates and as sulphides, mostly sulphide of iron, or pyrites 
(F, Ss), which, by its small, sparkling gold-like crystals, is noticed even 
by the most careless observer. 

Now, after having learned a few preliminary and necessary facts, what 
are the causes of the spontaneous combustion of coal? Mineral coal 
ignites spontaneously : (1) By the absorption and condensation of oxygen 
from the air in its pores, as we have seen to be the case with charcoal : 
and (2) by the oxydation of the oxydizable sulphur compounds, chiefly 
pyrites. Several other suppositions, which have from time to time been 
advanced, I will mention and discuss further on, and prove to be errone. 
ous. 

The Royal British Commission of 1875 thus summarized the results of 
their investigations* : Shs 

‘* Having completed our inquiry into the various questions embraced 
by the terms of the reference to us, we beg to lay before your Majesty a 
summary of the conclusions at which we have arrived : 

‘zt, That certain descriptions of coal are intrinsically dangerous for ' 
shipment on long voyages. 

‘*2. That the breakage of coal in its transport from the pit to the ships’ 
hold, the shipment of pyritic coal in a wet condition, and, especially, 
ventilation through the body of coal cargoes, conduce to spontaneous 
combustion, even though the coal may not be unfit for conveyance on long 
voyages. 

‘‘3, That spontaneous combustion in coal cargoes would be less fre- 
quent if regard were had by shipowners and underwriters to the facts. 

‘*4, That when coal is being carried on long voyages, the temperature 
in the various portions of the cargo should be tested periodically by the 
thermometer, and registered in the log. 

‘*5, That, with a view to guard against explosion, free and continuous 
egress to the open air, independent of the hatchways, should be pro. 
vided for the explosive gases, by means of a system of surface ventila- 
tion, which would be effective in all circumstances of weather. 

‘*6, That in order to make known the description of coal liable to com- 
bustion, the inspectors of mines should be instructed to hold inquiry into 
all cases of spontaneous combustion occurring in cargoes of coal taken 
from their respective districts ; exporters being required always to record 
on their specifications the denomination of the coals forming the cargo. 

‘*7, That no additional legislation with reference to the conveyance of 
coal by sea is required, unless for the purpose of giving effect to our pro- 
posals with regard to the inquiries by inspectors of mines, and to the 
fuller specification of coal entered outward at her Majesty’s customs,” 

PHILADELPHIA, October 21, 1884. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 

(To be continued.) 


gation of the 





* This I have copied from a work of Thomas Rowan, in which the report 1s given, as I 
had not access to the originals. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


DISCIPLINING RECREANT UNDERWRITERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


In the last number of THz Specraror it was stated that the Royal had 
complained of instances of bad faith on the part of some mrembers of the 
New York Tariff Association in maintaining rates. In Baltimore, cases 
of this kind are immediately investigated and the parties, if guilty, ex- 
pelled. The excellent effect of this prompt action is evident, for a dis- 
criminating public will not patronize a company or agents who, lost to 
honor, violate a solemn obligation. It is conceded that an insurance com- 
pany or agents who connive to basely undermine their confiding asso- 
ciates in business, may also cheat and give vexatious trouble to theif 
unsuspecting patrons. All that is requisite for an insurance tariff associ- 
ation to maintain its integrity is, upon discovering a member guilty of 
dishonorable practice, to impose a fine of $500; failing to pay, expel and 
publish the party in the papers, with the cause therefor. Honor will 
ultimately triumph. x. 

BALTIMORE, October 24, 1884. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Bad Faith in the Tariff Association. 


Some days ago, the Royal Insurance Company notified the Tariff Associa- 
tion that some of its members had broken faith, and that there was not 
unanimity in maintaining the rules of the association. At the meeting of 
the association last week, the outspoken opinions appeared to indicate a 
unanimous feeling that the tariff should be sustained. It has taken years 
of energetic labor to bring the Tariff Association up to its present status, 
affecting directly, as it does, the profits of the business in New York city, 
and indirectly the practices of the companies throughout the country. 
And if, as we said last week, such companies as the Royal are to be driven 
out of the association at this time on account of the bad faith of certain 
members, there will be little hope of its continuance ; and, the present 
association once destroyed, it will take many years or another conflagra- 
tion like that at Chicago to obtain another organization so effective. As 
aresult of the discussion at the association meeting last week, a com- 
mittee of five members was appointed, empowered to choose an expert 
not connected with any insurance company, to look into charges brought 
against any member and to investigate the books of any company or agency 
in the association. 

It is understood that among those charged with violating the rules of the 
Tariff Association is Alfred A. Peck, whose offices are at No. 57 Liberty 
street. As to the published statement that Mr. Peck has refused to sub- 
mit to the proposed examination, that gentleman, when confronted with 
the paragraph, characterized it as a falsehood, averring that no application 
has been made to examine the books in his office, and that no charges of 
violating the tariff agreement have been specified against him. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Peck does not admit that he will allow the expert of the com- 
mittee to examine his books when he is called on, and he thought it pos- 
sible that he might have intimated to members of the association, after the 
meeting, that he would not suffer the committee’s examiner to look at his 
books, as that is not his way of doing business ; neither did he propose to 
go into the details of the controversy with our representative. 

E. F. Beddall, manager of the Royal, in the course of a conversation 
on Monday, said: “If the plan adopted by the Tariff Association 
last week to investigate the violations of the rules that are known to have 
been made, fails of its purpose, and the breaking of faith continues, the 
Tariff Association cannot last long, and the good that has been done will 
be undone. If men will not stand by their word of honor, they will stand 
by no money pledge that could be proposed, for such a pledge we know 
cannot beenforced. The real issue in this trouble hinges on the violation of 
the tariff in business taken down on t he Produce Exchange. The rules of 
the Tariff Association provide that brokers should not be allowed over 
ten per cent commission on storage stores, but an exception was made 
whereby companies were allowed to pay one representative on the floor 
of the Exchange twenty per cent. In the course of business, we discov- 
ered that some of these privileged brokers were receiving from their com- 
panies, instead of twenty per cent, commissions as high as twenty-five, 
thirty, or thirty-five per cent. Of course with a commission like this, the 
assured were in many cases allowed a rebate of anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen or twenty per cent on the rate charged. Now, when customers came 
into the offices of the Royal or any of the other companies with the pur- 
pose of placing insurance, and we charged them the tariff rate, a rebate 
was asked and insisted upon ; of course we were compelled to refuse them 
any rebate, and they would forthwith go down to the Produce Exchange 
and place their insurance with the brokers there. The reason the Royal 
took the recent step, and it did not do so any too soon, was due to our 
own peculiar connection with the Tariff Association. We hesitated con- 
necting ourselves with the Tariff Association, being fearful that good faith, 
on which it is founded, might not be preserved for any length of time by all 
the members, and it was understood that as soon as we saw evidences 
that the agreements or rules of the association were not being observed, 
we should send. notice of our intention not to stand by a compact that was 
not sustained by the members unanimously. It has been a very difficult 
task to get proof of particular instances of violation of the tariff, although 
ithas been known that members have been breaking faith for some time. 
Parties who could produce the proof would only make the assertions 
under promise that the revelation should be held in confidence, and this 
is one of the difficulties in the practice of the business. As a result of 





the meeting the other day, it was decided that the only proper course 
would be the appointment of a committee of five, who should select an 
expert not connected with any insurance company, and it was decided 
that charges made by any member against any other member of the asso- 
ciation should be looked into by him, he having the power to investigate 
the books of companies and agencies, if necessary. This is the only way. 
by which direct evidence could be obtained, as is obvious to anyone ac- 
quainted with the general practice of the fire insurance business.” 

The committee of five under which the investigation will be conducted 
is as follows: J.H. Washburne, chairman, H. W. Eaton, G. M. Coit, 
David Adee and Charles M. Peck. 





Assignment of Life Insurance Policy. 


Tue Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has just rendered a deci- 
sion in the case of the Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. George Allen 
et al, by which a decree is to be entered in favor of the defendant, George 
Allen. This was a bill of interpleader to determine which of the defend- 
ants was entitled to $3263, the proceeds of a policy of insurance by the 
plaintiff in Boston on the life of the late Israel Fellows, taken out by the 
defendant, Catharine Fellows, his wife, and payable to her upon his de- 
cease. This money was paid into court, and both defendants agreed to 
the jurisdiction of the court. The amount of premium annually paid 
upon this policy did not exceed $300, There was some evidence that the 
defendant Fellows did not expect that her assignment, although absolute 
in form, was to be used, except as security for a loan of $1000 to her hus- 
band, but there was no evidence which satisfied the court that there was 
any restriction upon his power to deliver it as an absolute transfer ; and 
the court found that the policy was assigned in Massachusetts to the de- 
fendant Allen, by the defendant Fellows, in consideration of $1000 paid 
to her husband by Allen and the discharge of certain notes held by Allen 
amounting to $470.79. The court also found that if the transfer was 
valid in manner and form as agreed, Allen ceased from that moment to 
have an insurable interest in the life of Fellows as a creditor, and had no 
other. The law of New York provides where a married man is insured, 
his wife is entitled to the sum or net amount of the insurance becoming 
due, and that it shall be payable to her and for her own use, free from the 
claims of the representatives of her husband or any of his creditors ; but 
such exemption shall not apply where the amount of premium annually 
paid shall exceed $300. The rescript is as follows: ‘‘ The validity of the 
assignment is to be determined by the law of Massachusetts. By the 
law of this commonwealth it is not necessary to the validity of the assign- 
ment that the assignee should have an insurable interest in the life in- 
sured,” 





Large Fire at Milwaukee. 


THERE was a large fire at Milwaukee on Thursday in Chapman’s dry- 
goods store, involving a loss of nearly $700,000. The cause of the fire is 
not known. The insurance companies lose heavily, though no individual 
company was badly involved. The fire in Chapman’s store caused a loss 
of $200,000 on buildings and $350,000 on stock. The insurance is esti- 
mated at $450,000. Stark Brothers, carpet dealers, who occupied the 
basement, lose $100,000 on stock, which is insured. H. E. Dickinson, the 
owner of a small part of the Chapman building, on Wisconsin street, sus- 
tains a Joss of $20,000; insured. A list of the insurance companies 
holding risks on the Chapman building and stock is given below: Con- 
tinental, $7500; Norwich Union, $7500; Shoe and Leather, $7500; 
Niagara, $5000; City of London, $5000; Commerce, $2500; New 
Orleans, $5000 ; Peoples of New York, $5000 ; Security of New Haven, 
$5000; Prescott of Boston, $2500; Phenix of New York, $10,000 ; 
Girard of Philadelphia, $2500; Western of Toronto, $5000; British- 
American, $5000; National of New York, $5000; London and Pen- 
insular, $5000 ; Rhode Island, $5000 ; German-American, $10,000 ; Lan- 
cashire of England, $5000; North American of Philadelphia, $10,000 ; 
Citizens of New York, $7500; North America of New York, $5000; 
Union of Philadelphia, $7500; Star of New York, $5000; Howard of 
New York, $2500; Boatmans of New York, $2500; Michigan, $5000 ; 
Detroit, $5000; North British, $2500; A£tna, $5000 ; Fireman’s Fund, 
$2500 ; Newark Fire, $2500; Westchester, $5000; Allemannia, $2500; 
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Union of California, $2500; Phoenix of London, $10,000 ; New Hamp- 
shire, $2500 ; Peoples, $2500; Philadelphia, $5000 ; Commercial Union, 
$8000; Mercantile of Cleveland, $2000; Buffalo, $2500; Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, $2500 ; Imperial of London, $2500 ; Boston Under- 
writers, $10,000 ; Queen, $7500; London and Lancashire, $2500 ; Wil- 
liamsburgh City, $5000; Standard of New York, $5000; Firemens, 
$2500 ; Manufacturers and Builders, $5000 ; Phoenix of Hartford, $5000 ; 
Springfield of Massachusetts, $7500 ; California, $5000; North German, 
$2500 ; Liverpool and London and Globe, $10,000; Underwriters Agency, 
$7500 ; Hartford, $5000; Franklin of Philadelphia, $2500 ; Connecticut 
of Hartford, $3000 ; Orient of Hartford, $5000 ; St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
$5000 ; Guardian of England, $5000 ; London Assurance, $5000 ; Boyles- 
ton of Boston, $5000; Manufacturers of Boston, $5000; Merchants of 
Newark, $5000 ; Clinton of New York, $2500 ; Germania, $5000 ; Fire 
Insurance Association, $5000; Mercantile, $2500; American, $2500; 
Northern, $2500; Sun Fire Office of London, $10,000 ; Amazon of Cin- 
cinnati, $2500; Citizens of Pittsburgh, $5000; New Hampshire, $2500; 
American, $5000; Rochester German, $11,500 ; Sterling of New York, 
$4500; Hamburg of Bremen, $5000; Transatlantic, $5000 ; Providence- 
Washington, $2500; Northwestern National, $5000; Scottish Union, 
$5000; Home Mutual of California, $5000; Hibernia of New York, 
$2500; Buffalo German, $3000; German of Peoria, $3000; Penn- 
sylvania, $5000; National, $5000; Concordia of Milwaukee, $5000; 
Sun, $5000; Milwaukee Mechanics, $2500. Of the total amount— 
$455,500—$320,500 was on the stock. Stark Brothers have a total 
insurance of $125,500 on their stock in the following companies: 
Liverpool and London and Globe, $5000 ; Hartford, $7500; Franklin of 
Philadelphia, $5000; Connecticut of Hartford, $2500; Underwriters 
Agency, $2500 ; Continental, $2500; Niagara, $2500; New York Alli- 
ance, $2500; City of London, $5000; Phoenix of Hartford, $5900; 
Springfield of Massachusetts, $2500; California, $2500; Milwaukee 
Mechanics, $3000; American of Philadelphia, $5000; Commercial of 
London, $2500; Imperial of London, $7500 ; Royal, $5000; Queen, 
$5000 ; North British, $5000; Firemens, $2500; Union, $2500 ; Provi- 
dence-Washington, $2500; Penn, $5000; Home of New York, $10,000; 
Guardian of England, $2500; Lion of London, $5000; North America 
of Philadelphia, $5000; Girard of Philadelphia, $2500; Lancashire, 
$5000. H. E. Dickinson has a total insurance of $25,000 on the portion 
of the building owned by him, placed in the following companies: 
American of Philadelphia, $3000 ; State of Pennsylvania, $3000 ; Com- 
mercial Union of London $6000; Mercantile of Cleveland, $3000 ; Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, $3000 ; Imperial of London, $4000 ; German 
Insurance Company, $3000. 





The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 
One of the most successful fire insurance companies in the country has 
its headquarters at Manchester, N. H., and is familiarly known to the in- 
surance public throughout the country, operating, as it does, in nearly, if 
not all, the New England, Middle and Western States. We refer, of 
course, to the New Hampshire Fire, organized in 1869, and which has 
maintained a reputation among the fire companies for steady progression 
and never-ceasing prosperity. Business depression, the demoralization 
produced by competition and rate-cutting, and heavy fire losses have had 
little effect on the profits of the New Hampshire, the result of such evil 
influences not having been sufficient to interfere in any way with the 
regular payment of a dividend of eight per cent annually, and a steady in- 
crease in surplus and assets from organization to the present date. The 
New Hampshire Fire is the only local company in the White Mountain 
State, and so completely does it occupy the field of its home State, together 
with the agency companies of other States that operate there, that no room 
has been left for the starting of a competitive home company, though the 
State is wealthy in insurable property ; and the New Hampshire Fire con- 
tinues to receive business as the preferred insurers of the assured in the 
State from which it takes its name, The officers are men as fully ac- 
quainted with the experience of financiering as withthe principles and 
practices of fire underwriting, and the prosecution of the underwriting busi- 
ness and the skillful investing of the resources have contributed alike to 
the prosperity of the company. Conservatism and temperance have 
guided the solicitation and acceptance of business, and the loss experience 
demonstrates that the risks carried on the books are of a most desirable 





class. The New Hampshire isa firm maintainer and promoter of tariff 
rates, and the prices obtained by this company for its business fully 
guarantees the sufficiency of the reserve of fifty per cent of premiums that 
it always holds to meet the contingencies of outstanding risks, The com. 
pany has nearly $1,000,000 of assets, and it has for each $100 of the $500,. 
ooo paid capital stock (which constitutes the par value of a single share) 
a net surplus of about $45. If there were more companies like the New 
Hampshire Fire, it is not unlikely that legislators would meddle less 
with insurance matters. 





The Matter With Fire Underwriting. 


Fire insurance agents can read with profit the notes of warning and of 
advice recently promulgated by W. R. Lyman, president of the Crescent 
Insurance Company of New Orleans, to his agents. Mr, Lyman concisely 
states the present situation in fire underwriting, and prescribes the rem. 
edy briefly and forcibly. Let us hope that his words will not fall on heed. 
less ears or be scanned by careless eyes. Mr. Lyman recognizes that un. 
derwriters do not charge for the work as they find it, and he believes that, 
admitting rates to be sufficiently high, the business can still be unprofit- 
able. He urges that the public should be enlightened on the subject of 
the growing national waste by fire ; it should be admonished to be less 
careless in precautions against fire, and the movement for better building 
laws should be agitated among all citizens. Mr. Lyman feels that the as- 
sured should appreciate their own responsibility and loss when fires occur, 
and he, therefore, suggests that the term ‘‘ three-quarters clause” changed 
to “limited coinsurance clause” would be more palatable to general 
taste. In the circular he says: 

‘* Under the timely and judicious working of the various district and 
State associations, aided by local boards, rates nearly everywhere here 
have been corrected and advanced, and yet the loss ratio ‘marches on,’ 
Increasing rates then is not altogether,as many argue, the remedy. I believe 
myself that, while undoubtedly correctives in this line were necessary and 
demanded by the situation, and while the work of the various associations 
within our territory has been good and wise, we have reached a point 
where we must call a ‘halt’ as to rates at most places, and that further 
advance would be detrimental to the very interests we wish to subserve, 
What then remains? Where lies safety? Let me say first that, self-pre- 
servation being nature’s first law, the more we can interest the average 
merchant, citizen or propertyowner in not having fires, the less will be 
the waste. It is perhaps unfortunate that the ‘three-quarters loss clause’ 
was so named. If it had been termed ‘limited coinsurance clause,’ it 
would have been more palatable to general taste; but whatever we may 
term it, its general use would unquestionably be advantageous to com- 
munities, and we have never known an instance where, thoroughly com- 
prehended by the careful honest man, it did not meet with his unqualified 
approval. We have so much difficulty in settlements of losses where 
books and papers have been lost; and such settlements are so unsatis- 
factory to us, if not to the assured, that we shall hereafter reject, under 
any representation, every application, and cancel every policy written 
without the warranty of assured to keep his books and records in‘ a fire- 
proof receptacle at night. A business that will not pay for a proper re- 
ceptacle for its records is not one which we wish to cover with our poli- 
cies. 

‘* Standing at a centre, gathering, as any insurance company’s manager 
must, reports from many widely separated sections, I have been struck 
with the extremely shoddy construction, in this latter day, of buildings 
and the apathy of propertyowners regarding openings. While in the 
newer settlements and in what has been termed ‘ moving on towns’ 
this may reasonably be looked for, I am obliged to note in this direction 
almost criminal carelessness (for it is impossible to attribute it to ignor- 
ance) in growing and well-settled communities. Frame structures of the 
flimsiest character are huddled together in rows, and thus become a stand- 
ing menace to the better buildings of the place. Whether written by un- 
derwriters or not, when a fire overtakes them the destruction of property 
does not generally end in wiping them out, but involves better buildings 
and brings loss to the companies which have carefully avoided the greater 
hazards. Brick buildings are erected at considerable cost; the walls are 
of insufficient thickness ; the mortar is poor and crumbles at the touch; 
openings are left without fire shutters; wooden cornices and awnings are 
built in front, and frame additions are added or empty cases and barrels 
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piled in the rear, to tempt the flame ; and while all looks beautifully secure 
upon the map, when a fire occurs, instead of ;being barriers to, they go 
down before it as readily as frame structures; thus to the underwriter 
only proving a ‘ delusion and a snare.’ 

“] would urge upon you as citizens the agitation in your respective com- 
munities of municipal laws regulating building, and as underwriters your 
personal inspection of buildings in course of erection. The signs of the 
times point unmistakably towards a period when all sound companies’ will 
draw a line between careful and careless communities and withdraw their 
indemnity from the latter. From the lowest standpoint, therefore—that of 
self-interest—I would urge upon you thorough inspection and reinspection 
of buildings, following the same from laying of foundation through its com- 
pletion and occupancy down to the day you write your policy. Undoubt- 
edly where such a course is pursued the’ community will be benefited, 
your town’s prosperity advanced and solidified, and the permanency of 
your income secured. Undoubtedly the most delicate question we have 
to deal with in the fire insurance business is the moral hazard, and yet, 
unquestionably, it is the one about which all others revolve, and lies at 
the very foundation of any successful agency. The faculty to discrim- 
inate between the good and the bad, the legimate and illegitimate, the 
man seeking indemnity against loss and one desiring a convenient mode 
of liquidating his affairs ; between the active and the passive mercantile 
ventures, the speculative or experimental, as distinguished from 
the stable and established, is what distinguishes agents and affects 
the different results, It was Napoleon, who said that Providence was gen- 
erally on the side having the heaviest artillery; nothing is surer than 
that Providence will favor those agents who watch most closely the moral 
hazard. 

‘* The present season throughout nearly all the territory covered by the 
operations of this company promises to be one to “try the reins” and 
exercise the judgment of insurance agents and managers. The country is 
suffering one of those periodical trials, resulting in a great measufe from 
over-production. Manufacturers have stocks on hand; jobbers have 
shelves and warehouses full; retail merchants in city and country have 
over-bought and are over-stocked ; agriculturists complain of the drouth 
and its effects upon the crop in very many sections with reason ; prices 
of some of our staples are low and unremunerative ; and generally there 
is a cry of dull times and poor results. 

‘Under all these circumstances, I would urge upon you great care and 
watchfulness. Give our company the benefit of any doubt in your own mind, 
As has been well said recently by a distinguished underwriter (Secretary 
Cunningham of the Glens Falls), ‘ depreciating values depreciate owners, 
anda ruined business often ruins men in the qualities of honor which make 
true men.’ You come in daily contact with the men whose property you 
insure ; you are in better position to know the condition of their credit 
and business, and can judge when it is prudent to withhold our indem- 
nity. Have the nerve to refuse to write a ‘Crescent’ policy for a pro- 
verbially unfortunate or careless man, or one who is ‘running down at 
the heel,’ and you will have our cordial thanks.’’ 





Dull Times ana Fires. 
THE experience of practical firemen agrees with that of underwriters as 
to the noticeably increased frequency of fires in times of financial and com- 
mercial depression. At the recent convention of the Massachusetts fire- 
men at Fall River, Captain Paisler of New Bedford, who delivered the 
annual address, touched on this question as follows in his lengthy but in- 
teresting paper: ‘‘ It is a well known fact, and has often been commented 
upon by observing men, that ina period of business depression fires are 
more frequent than in a time of business prosperity. Indeed, this fact is 
so well known that among fire underwriters and heads of fire departments 
there is more than a suspicion that this frequency of fires is due to some 
other cause than accident, carelessness or spontaneous combustion. THE 
SPECTATOR of New York contains an item on this subject from which I 
may quote: ‘Firemen and underwriters have long admitted as a scien- 
tific truth that the friction of a $5000 insurance on a $4000 building is 
more apt to cause a blaze when times are dull and business is poor than 
at any other time. Hence the usual frequency of fires at such periods, Or 
to put it more plainly, let us quote the words of a speaker at a recent con- 
vention of fire underwriters in defining the meaning of incendiarism : ‘ In- 
cendiarism is the shadow of insurance, and as the sun of prosperity in 









the commercial sky sinks low, the shadow lengthens and darkens,’ The 
obligation to do all that can be done to prevent the frequency of fires dur- 
ing dull times does not belong to the firemen, but rests upon the fire un- 
derwriters, and they, being trained to the business, having made it a life 
study, should promptly take such steps as will remedy this growing evil. 
The fact that in such times as alluded to incendiarism is on the increase. 
is so plain that it cannot be ignored. How often do we hear men, in re- 
terring to certain fires, speak of them as a ‘good thing for Mr. So-and- 
So;’ or, ‘Mr. Blank has sold out to good advantage ;’ or, ‘that fire 
made a clean sale, and no shop-worn goods left over.’ In such expres- 
sions there is ofttimes too much truth, and you have the general public 
opinion, freely spoken so far as it is policy for the public to speak. It is 
for the underwriters to probe the business deeper in order to reach the di- 
rect cause of such fires.’ I have not touched upon this subject with the 
intention of suggesting how the evil may be remedied, and must candidly 
admit that I know not how. The ways and means are better understood 
by the officers of insurance companies, but it is not out of place for this 
association to take notice of this question, and to offer the suggestion 
that while the honest man should be fully recompensed for fire loss, yet 
no policy should be written in such form and so loosely guarded that, in 
times of business depression or financial necessity, it is a continual temp- 
tation for a man to become an incendiary.” 





















The Life Agent. 
IN the entire system of life insurance nobody bears a more important part 
in pushing forward the practical working of the life companies than the 
life agents. They are the middle men between the insurer and the insured, 
and the public is apt to judge, to considerable extent, the character of 
the insurance offered by the character of the agent through whom it is dis- 
pensed. The truly successful life agent—said J. L. Johnson, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, at the recent meeting of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association—must be an energetic, capable, 
honest and sympathetic man, and his relation to the insured and an insur- 
able public must be one of mutual confidence and respect. It is of vital 
importance that such a relation should exist, for it means still greater 
success to companies and a wider distribution of the benefits which life 
insurance affords, and all things possible should be done to secure it by 
every company and every honest agent in the field. Companies should 
assume proper attitude towards each other and allow no act of theirs to 
weaken public confidence, but, by united eftort, they should strive to 
strengthen it. Their dealings with the insured, at all times, should be 
such as to convince the policyholder that his life insurance company is a 
friend, in whom he may always safely trust. They should properly 
value honorable and faithful agents, refuse appointments to all unworthy 
applicants, morally considered, and terminate the contract of every un- 
principled man in theiremploy. They should adopt wholesome business 
methods und seek to meet the actual needs of the public, offering practical 
plans of insurance that can be intelligently presented and easily under- 
stood, whereby future misunderstanding and dissatisfaction shall be made 
impossible. Agents, while active and enthusiastic in presenting the 
claims of their own company, should ever hold an honorable competition 
as sacred. What would be thought of a merchant who stands at the store- 
door of his rival, waiting for the customer within to come out, in hopes 
he may persuade him to repudiate the order already given and secure a 
sale for himself? Language is insufficient to answer, but such an act 
would cost him the respect of all business men and exclude him from 
any board of trade. What then shall be said of the man, and what shall 
be done with him, who watches his fellow-agent, only to follow him from 
place to place for the purpose of preventing the conclusion of negotiations 
already begun, in order that he may get into his company parties who are 
already committed to another? What must be the thoughts and feelings 
of those who are thus besieged, and how are they expected to view life 
agents, as a class, under such a sneak-thieving operation? The agent 
who will thus cross the line of honor to get business degrades himself, 
does injustice to his fellow-agent, invites and confirms public prejudice, 
and he should be “ drummed out of camp.” There is a more honorable 
way which, when followed, will create favorable impressions for all and 
be crowned with far greater success. Special care should be taken that 
in the heat of competition neither justice nor self-respect are dethroned. 
The position of the life agent should be raised to the dignity of a profes- 
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sion. . Then men of the best quality of mind and character would seek to 
enter this field of usefulness, instead of having to be sought as now. 
Then the business would offer to young men inducements for entering 
the field, as a life-work, having every incentive from the start to do their 
very best in all respects. A demand also would exist for some special 
training for each agent before being allowed to solicit. This demand is 
sure to come very soon, for it is tou expensive to keep on hiring inex- 
perienced men only to turn them loose, let them fail and then cancel their 
contracts. The art of developing new agents and new agencies is yet to 
become a more important element in the agency department of our life in- 
surance companies, With better men and better methods will surely come 
the better understanding, and the same course of action which, being pur- 
sued by the representatives of any other financial institution,secures the abid- 
ing confidence of the public, will, if applied here, give to all life agents 
that degree of appreciation to which they are entitled ; and while reaping 
for themselves the rewards of their own industry, they can enjoy the satis- 
faction of being permitted to do a noble and philanthropic work, for 
which in many a home they will be held in grateful remembrance. 





An Indirect Result of Fires. 


THE burning of a tobacco factory in New York recently deprived over 
400 persons of employment for the time being. How long it will take to 
rebuild the factory is not known, but meantime these unemployed per- 
sons must either do without work and wages or seek both in a market 
already over-supplied with labor of the kind they have to sell. This is 
one of the worst phases of the heavy losses by fire in this country, and no 
estimate can be made of what it costs the laboring classes to be thrownout 
of employment in consequence of the destruction by fire of the factories 
and workshops wherein they are in the habit of earning their livelihood. 
These 400 persons employed in the tobacco factory earned not less than 
one dollar a day on an average, and to deprive them of their opportunity 
to work is to.insure to them pecuniary embarrassment, want and suffer- 
ing. The effects of enforced idleness do not disappear immediately with 
the resumption of labor, but it will take weeks and months to place these 
workmen in as prosperous a condition as they were before the fire. 
When such fires are of daily occurrence, amounting to the destruction of 
over $100,000,000 a year of actual values, the incidental burdens inflicted 
upon the country through the loss of productive labor and other means 
are something enormous. The loss of property by the burning of the 
tobacco factory is reported at about $30,000, but who can estimate the 
contingent loss to the 400 working persons who are thrown out of em- 
ployment in consequence? Such fires are far-reaching in their conse- 
quences, and do not end by any means with the adjustment of the loss on 
the property and the payment of damages by the insurance companies. 
There is an important question of political economy involved in this 
annual waste of the nation’s wealth that should receive more general at- 
tention. Several large buildings in Brooklyn, occupied by a number of 
manufacturers, were destroyed Sunday morning, and the loss of prop- 
erty is reported at $200,000. The number of workmen employed in the 
various industries prosecuted in the buildings is not stated, but it was 
undoubtedly large. Here are so many more laborers deprived, for a 
time at least, of the privilege of earning the means to support themselves 
and families, and subject to all the privations incident to the lack of 
wages. 





The Probabilities of Marriage. 


Tue English actuary, Thomas B. Sprague, read a paper at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association at Montreal entitled: ‘‘ On the probability 
that a marriage entered into at any age will be fruitful ; and that, if a mar- 
tiage has been childless for several years, it will afterward become fruit- 
ful.” According to The Insurance Times, Mr. Sprague explained that in 
his practice as a consulting actuary, he has frequently submitted to him 
questions as to the values of the interests of expectant heirs in Scotch 
entailed estates, which interests would be defeated if issue were born to 
the proprietor in possesson of the estate. It is therefore important to be 
able to calculate the probabilities with approximate accuracy, and more 
especially as the sums of money involved are sometimes very large. As 
very few statistics have been published which afford any information on 
the subject, he has thought it desirable to examine carefully the records 
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of the British peerage, and obtain from them such information as appears 
trustworthy. From these records he extracted particulars of the mar. 
riages of 1522 men, who were either peers or their near relations, and 
from these obtained the particulars given in the following tables: 
—_—___—_— — — 7 — —— 
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These figures conclusively show that the greater the husband’s age at 
marriage, the less is the probability that the marriage will be fruitful, 
This probability, of course, depends very much on the age of the wife; 
but the wife’s age could only be ascertained in 498 cases, particulars as to 
which are contained in the following table. 
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Here it is seen that the same law holds: The older the wife is at mar- 
riage, the less is the probability that the marriage will be fruitful ; and, 
when the age of the wife at marriage exceeds thirty-two, the probability 
that there will be issue rapidly diminishes. 

As a result of a series of elaborate calculations, The Times states that 
Mr. Sprague has arrived at the conclusion that whereas the probability that 
a man marrying under the age of 30 will have issue is 84 per cent; if hehas 
been married for 3 years without having issue, the probability is reduced to 
33 per cent; at the end of 5 years it is only 20 per cent; at the end of 10 
years it is 10 per cent; at the end of 12 years 5 per cent; and at the end 
of 16 years only 1 percent. It appears that out of 806 marriages of men 
under the age of 30, 1 became fruitful in the seventeenth year after mar- 
riage ; Of 457 marriages of men between 30 and 40, 1 became fruitful in 
the fourteenth year ; and of 151 between 4o and 50, 1 became fruitful in 
the sixteenth year. 





Tornado Statistics. 

CuieEF Signal Officer Hazen has written a book entitled ‘‘ Characteristics 
of Tornadoes, with Practical Directions for the Protection of Life and 
Property.” General Hazen shows that tornadoes are regular in habits 
and invariably travel from the southwest to the northeast, and they usually 
occur between three and four o’clock in the evening, and never later than 
six o’clock, but the tornado may last longer. Statistics in the book em- 
bracing a period of six years show that Illinois, with seven and two-tenths 
tornadoes a year, and Kansas, with six and nine-tenths tornadoes per an- 
num, were the favorite haunts of the storm, while Connecticut, with only 
two-tenths of a tornado a year, is at the foot of the twenty-five tornado- 
producing States in the list. 

With respect to protection from tornadoes in towns and cities, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made: ‘‘ Any day when the weather conditions pre- 
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sage the probable approach of a violent wind storm, it should be the duty 
of those in authority to deputize certain persons—one or more in each 
ward—the number depending upon the size of the town, to watch the 
character of the sky * * * and give timely warning of the tornadoe’s 
advance to the various families in their respective wards, and take charge 
of the removal of persons and property to places of safety. In the matter 
of warning, it would probably be to advantage to make use of the church 
and school bells by ringing them in some peculiar manner. It should be 
well known that the persons above referred to are possessed of special 
authority. * * * They should be brave, active, intelligent and judi- 
cious men.” The book further advises that every one should obey these 
tornado guards, and the author earnestly suggests that no one ‘‘ should 
smile at the novelty or minuteness of this arrangement.” He says: ‘It 
will not be necessary for these persons to be adepts in the science of 
meteorology, or devote their time from the first of April to the first of Sep- 
tember exclusively to observations of the sky.” The instructions as to 
how one should conduct himself on the approach of a tornado are: “ If, 
in the centre, or half way between the centre and southern edge (of the 
storm), always run to the north. If further to the south, move directly to 
the south, bearing slightly to the east. Never run east or northeast. A 
dugout is highly recommended as a retreat, but in case one is not conve- 
nient ‘‘ retreat instantly to your cellar, and place yourself face forward 
against the west wall. A south wall, at a point as near the northwest 
corner as possible, is the next best place, but under no circumstances take 
a position in a northeast room or a northeast corner.” If out of doors, 
“throw yourself prone (face downward) upon the ground, head to the 
east and arms over the head. If neara large stone or stump, take a posi- 
tion directly to the east of it, head toward the object.” 





Longevity of Mankind. 
THE stage to which we have at present attained, according to The Corn- 
hill Magazine, may be stated thus: 

Compared with the period 1838-1854 (the earliest for which there are 
trustworthy records), the average of a man’s life is now 41.9 years instead 
of 39.9, and of a woman’s 45.3 instead of 41.9 years, an addition of 8 per 
cent to the female life and 5 per cent tothe male. Of each 1000 males 
born at the present day, 44 more will attain the age of 35 than used to be 
the case previous to 1871. For the whole of Jife the estimate now is, that 
of r000 persons (one-half males and one-half females) 35 survive at the 
age of 45, 26 at 55, 9 at 65, 3 at"75, and rat 85. To put the case in 
another way, every 1000 persons born since 1870 will live about 2700 
years longer than before. In other words, the life of 1000 persons is now 
equal in duration to that of 1070 persons previously, and 1000 births will 
now keep up the growth of our population as well as 1070 used to do. 
This is equivalent in result to an increase of our population, and in the 
best form, viz., not by more births, but by fewer deaths, which means 
fewer maladies and better*health. What is more, nearly 70 per cent of 
this increase of life takes place (or is lived) in the “useful period "— 
namely, between the ages of 20 and 60. Thus, of the 2700 additional 
years lived by each 1000 of our population, 70 per cent, or 1890 years,will be 
a direct addition to the working power of our people. It is to be remem- 
bered that there might be a great addition to the births in a country with 
little addition to the national working power—nay, with an actual reduc- 
tion of the national wealth and prosperity—seeing that, regarded as 
“economic agents,” children are simply a source of expense, and so also 
are a majority of the elderly who have passed the age of three-score. On 
the other hand, as already said, only one-quarter of the longer or addi- 
tional life now enjoyed by our people is passed in the useless periods of 
childhood and old age, and more than one-third of it is lived at ages 
when life is in its highest vigor, and most productive alike of wealth and 
enjoyment. 

A correspondent in Macmillan’s Magazine touches on longevity in the 
Cyclades in this extract : 

We came to a low, whitewashed cottage, where lives, high up on the 
mountain top, a tottering old man, 95 years of age. He looks after a 
small garden, and whenever he wants anything he walks into Hermou- 
polis to do his shopping. Our muleteer called him out and he came to 
welcome us; he was full of stories about the wonderful changes he had 
seen during his long, eventful life ; how he had fought for his country’s 
liberties ; how he had assisted in building the first house for the refugees 





down by the harbor. When we left him, I asked our muleteer if people 
frequently lived to be so old at Syra. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, “an old 
woman died at 130 only a short while ago; in former years people lived 
so long that the aged had to be thrown down a mountain cliff which is 
still called Gerousi.” This tradition of longevity in Syra is curious, and 
more especially so in connection with the slaughter of the aged. On the 
neighboring island of Keos it is well-known that the old and useless 
members of society were obliged to swallow hemlock when a certain age 
was reached. The Abbé della Rocca, one of the Roman Catholic breth- 
ren in Syra, writing a century ago, tells us of the same tradition existing 
then about the great age and general healthiness of the Syriotes. 





The Difference Between Fire and Life Insurance. 

A CERTAIN Dutchman, owner of a small house, had effected an insurance 
on it of $4009, although it had been built for much less. The house 
burned down, and the Dutchman then claimed the full amount for which. 
it had been insured ; but the officers of the company refused to pay more 
than its actual value—about $3000. He expressed his dissatisfaction in 
powerful broken English, interlarding his remarks with some choice 
Teutonic oaths. 

‘If you wish it,” said the cashier of the insurance company, ‘‘ we will 
build you a house larger and better than the one burned down, as we are 
positive it can be done for even less than $3000.” 

To this proposition the Dutchman objected, and at last was compelled 
to take the $3000. Some weeks after he had received the money he was 
called upon by the same agent, who wanted him to take out a policy of 
life insurance on himself or on his wife. 

“If you insure your wife’s life for $5000,” the agent said, ‘“‘and she 
should die, you would have the sum to solace your heart.” 

** Dat be tam!” exclaimed the Dutchman ; ‘“‘ you "surance fellows ish 
all tiefs! If Il insure my vife and my vife dies, and I goes to de office to 
get my five tousand tollars, dol getall the money? No, not quite. You 
will say to me, ‘She vasn’t vorth five tousand tollars; she vas vorth 
*bout three tousand. If you don’t like de three tousand ve vill give you 
a bigger and better vife!” 





MERE MENTION. 


—Tonawanda, N. Y., is still pushing the water question. 

—A. T. Smith has resigned his position as general agent of the Louis- 
ville Underwriters. 

—aA local paper in a small Western town sarcastically remarks that the 
battlecry of the firemen there is, ‘‘ Don’t let us get wet.” 

—John E. De Witt, president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is on an extended business trip through the West. 

—Frank E. Nye, who succeeds Oramandal Smith as Insurance Com- 
missioner of Maine, is a life insurance man of some experience. 

—E. C. Brown, editor and proprietor of The Vindicator of Atlanta and 
New Orleans, has been making a flying trip through the Northern States. 

—John I. Covington, secretary and manager of the Equitable Accident 
Insurance Company of @incinnati, has been in New York during the 
past week. ‘ 

—B. T. H. Porter of Woburn, Mass., has received the agency of the 
American Central Insurance Company and St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. 

—In the United States Circuit Court on Tuesday, Elijah Alliger, well 
known to the insurance fraternity in New York, pleaded guilty to obtain- 
ing aloan of money on analtered government bond, and he was remanded 
for sentence. 

—Fires have recently occurred in the freezing chambers of steamers, 
where the cargo of meat or perishable merchandise is carried, and it ap- 
pears that the substances used in the process of freezing have spontane- 
ously induced fire. 

—It is gratifying to read this sensible view of the facts as presented by 
a secular newspaper, The Savannah News: ‘* Probably the building up 
of wooden business houses in cities and towns will be discontinued after 
awhile, or as soon as al] the insurance companies refuse to take risks in 
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them. It is now difficult to get a good insurance in frame ranges, even 
at high rates, and the best insurance companies refuse to write on them 
in small towns at any rate. The fire fiend has certainly been playing 
havoc in wooden towns of late. 


—George M. Blossom, for some years connected with the German- 
American’s Western department at Chicago, has resigned to accept the re- 
sponsible position of assistant to Manager Williams in the Connecticut’s 
new Western department. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Vermont legislature to prevent 
managers of banks, trust or insurance companies receiving any compen- 
sation, fee or commission from anyone negotiating securities with or on 
any loan made by the institution. 

—J. N. Dunham, president of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, has been nominated for Congress by the Democracy of 
the Twelfth Massachusetts District. Mr. Dunham is an independent cit- 
izen, an able lawyer, a fluent talker, and possesses all the qualifications of 
a statesman. 


—The battery of the Chicago fire alarm office was set up Saturday of 
last week in the new City Hall, and all the striking apparatus was 
moved in, and most of the machinery was transferred on Monday. The 
main operating-room is thirty by forty feet in size, and the operators 
inclosure is three times as large as the old one. 


—Last week in Chicago, the Hibernia Insurance Company of New 
Orleans began an action in assumpsit for $15,000 against its late agents, 
W.G. McCormick & Co., while the latter have made the company defend- 
ants in a suit for $30,000 damages for alleged breach of contract. O. B. 
Sansune is attorney for the company and Wilson & Collier for McCormick 
& Co. 

—Lewis P. Webber, late district engineer of District No. 8 of the Bos- 
ton Department, has been elected chief of the Boston Fire Department, in 
place of W. A. Green, who was recently chosen fire commisioner. The 
new chief is a practical fireman of twenty-one years’ experience. He is 
as thoroughly acquainted with the men in the Boston Department as with 
the modes of handling fires, and the choice of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners could not have been better. 


—In the United States the British and French insurance companies are 
received with open arms. Nevertheless, when American enterprise takes 
a few of our companies across the water, the insurance journals and com- 
panies of those countries denounce such enterprising emigrants as in- 
truders, and cannot find words to express their indignation. Let us ask our 
French and British cousins if they consider such an unfriendly course as 
consistent with the unwritten law of reciprocity? 


—We recently referred to the meeting of the shareholders of the United 
Fire Reinsurance Company, on the other side of the water, and quoted 
the satisfactory condition of affairs, as shown by the directors’ report. In 
America the United Fire is doing a good business, and the indications 
are favorable for a decidedly satisfactory annual report on January next. 
The new manager, William Wood, is an expert and energetic fire under- 
writer, one of the steady workers, and the company is bound to come out 
far ahead in the long run. 


—The Citizens Insurance Company of Pittsburgh last week moved 
their general offices into their new building, Nos. 100 and 102 Fourth 
avenue, and, according to a local paper, have now the largest, handsom- 
est, best arranged, best furnished and most convenient offices occupied 
by any insurance company in Pittsburgh. Chartered in 1849, the Citizens 
has had a very successful career, and is now recognized at home and 
abroad as the leading company of the city. The Citizens is building up 
a nice business ; its premium income this year from its 236 agents will 
be about $300,000, and its loss ratio thus far has been kept within forty-five 
per cent, which has been its average loss rate for the past five years. The 
popular secretary of the company, Walter Morris, is building up an envi- 
able reputation as an underwriter of ability. 


—The insurance fraternity willbe interested to know that there is a let- 
ter copying book in the market which will copy letters without the use of 
water, and in other respects is vastly superior to the ordinary letter copy- 
ing book. We own one of these books and have found, on trial, that it 
produces fac similes of letters clearly and distinctly, and many letters can 
be copied at once without danger of the first leaves drying before the last 
ones are moistened and the letters put in place. The “ perpetually moist 











copying book” has been used in several banks and railroad companies 
with great satisfaction. The cashier of the Chemical National Bank testi. 
fies that at least two hours is saved at his bank daily by using 
this letter copying book. The book is manufactured by the New York 
Stationery and Envelope Company, No, 62 John street, this city, 


—A statistician has been calculating what the population of Europeand 
America will be A. D. 2000, Though we do not take any selfish interest 
as to the condition of the earth at that date, it is worth while to know 
that 800,000,000 inhabitants will be crowding for room in Europe at that 
time; and as to America, an English exchange remarks: ‘if they go 
on increasing and multiplying as they have done the last two or three- 
score years, they will be almost past counting, and number, probably, 
600,000,000, in which event the United States will be ab ut as li. 
gible a field for emigration as China.” Another statistician has discov. 
ered the number of deaths on the globe to be sixty-seven every minute, 
97,790 every day, or 35,639,835 every year. The births exceed the deaths 
by three per minute, running to 100,000 every day and 36,792,000 every 
year. 

—The following special notice appeared in the Chicago dailies last Fri. 
day: ‘‘To the patrons of the £tna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., in Chicago: The resignation, on account of impaired health, of 
Jonathan Goodwin, Esq., our general agent, lately in charge of the branch 
office in your city, has now been accepted, and J. S. Gadsden ap- 
pointed his successor, and Louis O. Kohtz assistant general agent. Mr, 
Gadsden has been identified with the tna, as their local and special 
agent, for more than twenty years, the last thirteen as ‘special agent at 
Chicago. Mr. Kohtz has been in our Chicago branch office sixteen years 
—for several years chief clerk, and latterly in charge of the office in the ab. 
sence of our late agent. Bespeaking for both gentlemen a kindly recep- 
tion and a continuance of the same generous patronage which has been 
accorded to the tna ever siace it first established an agency in Chicago, 
a period of over forty years, we remain, yours very respectfully, L. J, 
Hendee, president.” Mr. Goodwin has, we understand, returned to his 
old home in Hartford to live. He will be greatly missed by his associates 
in Chicago, among whom, when in health, he always occupied a high 
position on account of his personal popularity and fine qualifications as an 
underwriter. The fieldmen are unanimous in their expression of regret at 
Mr. Gadsden’s retirement from their ranks, where he was considered the 
peer of anyone in that branch of the profession. His advancement to a 
position of comparative ease, free from the annoyances of the road, is a 
well-merited promotion and alike creditable to him and also to the grand 
old £tna, who are in their business practices a fine example of civil ser- 
vice reform ; faithful work in the service of the A©tna never goes unre- 
warded. 


—The little village of Carthage, N. Y., was visited by a most destruc- 
tive conflagration on Monday, over 200 buildings being destroyed anda 
loss inflicted that is estimated at $500,000. Hundreds of persons were 
rendered homeless and destitute ; having no shelter whatever, they were 
forced to sleep in the streets, and were subjected to great suffering in 
addition from the scarcity of food. Carthage was a beautiful country 
village of about 2000 inhabitants, and possessed many fine private resi- 
dences. There were also several large manufacturing industries prose- 
cuted there, furniture factories, tanneries and various wood-working es- 
tablishments. It was a place of much business enterprise, and the seat 
of much weaith. The place, however, was sadly deficient in fire appa- 
ratus considering the amount of property at risk. There was one steam 
engine and two hose carriages, while the water supply was furnished by 
nine cisternsand theriver. The firemen from various neighboring towns 
hurried to the scene and rendered valuable assistance, but the water in 
the cisterns soon gave out, and the efforts of the firemen were crippled in 
consequence. Singularly enough, the amount of insurance on the prop- 
erty destroyed was only about $100,000, $0 that the loss falls heavily upon 
the propertyowners. This disaster may be attributed to the lack of 
sufficient fire apparatus and insufficient water supply. The village has 
been niggardly in its expenditures for the fire department, the total ap- 
propriations being only about $400 a year, a sum insufficient to provide 
any new apparatus, and barely enough to keep what they had in running 
order. While everyone must sympathize with the residents of Carthage in 
the disaster that has come upon them, they cannot but condemn their lack 
of foresight and ordinary prudence in not providing fire protection cor- 
responding to the value of the property exposed to destruction. 


